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/ NBSTRACT : ‘ ; 
Classic studies in second language (L2) learning 
/ offer liftle evidence for the validity of the notion ‘of universals in 
L2 learning, The present study investigates this notion in data. 
collected from 15 observational studies of 40 L2 learners who ' 
acquired the L2 naturally, that is, they were. not taught the language 
in any forrgal ways. Interpretation of both input data ang production 
data (e.g., L2 auxiliary development, auxiliary developaent with 
negation, auxiliary inversion in question formation, and input. 
frequency ‘and question production) suggests that communication is the 
principal goal of such learners, and that consequently those parts of, 
the language system which are not important +o communication are 
learned slowly. However, if a structure is extremely frequent in the 
input data, the learnér will produce it. Effects of frequency are 
modif ied in a number of ways. If a. fgruw has low sesantic power, or if 
* requires changes in word order, it will be Jearned late, as will 
structures having a ‘variety of forms, Variations in strategies and 
spedd of L2 acquisition reflect psychological différences, and_ aust: 
be understood before a definitive model of univetsals in L2 learning 


can be developed. (DB) “* . \ 
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ry If we look at the classic studies of second language learning, there . 
we seems to be little basis for talking about univergals in second language ; P 
an ‘Learning. Leopold's Hildegard, learning two ania aime leangodely always 

showed a preference for one of, her two Languages (depending on what country she nA 


was in). Ronjat's Louie used both of his languages, svitching with no apparent 
difficulty according to the language of the person ‘he spoke to. Jn more 

recent work of sequential acquisition of a_second language, Huang’ s Paul, 
‘given two and a half ‘hours exposure to English a day, learned English so , 
rapidly that in five months it was difficule to find ways in’ which his language 
differed from that of his peers. Young's “Atma, i: two years of observation, ‘ 
has said only a few words of English given even greater exposure to English 


each day. The differences seen very great indeed. Yet, ‘if we believe that 


ae language is rule poverned and that language acquisitien is the development 
Oe of the‘rules of the languare, then itt seems there fiust be some sintlarities 
in strategies used to acquire these rules. : 


The data we have looked ar for evidence of universals is from ‘ 


approximately fifteen observational studies of forty second-language learners. 
: s 


a4) In all cases the learners acquired the second languaye naturally; that is, 

pt . they were not taught the language in any formal way. Subjects will be : 

Ng reterred to by ‘name rather than hy invest igator hereatter; the studies are . 
oe e, listed in the reference section in full. oa 7 . ; ee ‘ 

es We looked at the data first for’ evidenge pf shared sequence in . \ 

i acquisition of certain features of English, The first thrwerethat strikes one 

a in looking dt the data is,;"he relative ease with which the noun phrase is 


developed ir comparison to the AUX * main verb system. (In this paper Aux 


will include tense, modal, abit te and perfect. aspect Caux—r (1), 


(havetont (beting)}-). Since AUX davelonment is spread out over a satel 


Pa. 


- 


ry 


a p ’ 
long period, sequential acquisition,: tf there is any, should be apparent. ; 
Because negation and questiqn form. agian raquire. changes within. the AUX, - . 
these too were investigated. : , 
A ‘ ; In Table 1, you cah see that most learners began with. neither AUX 


ee ee ee ee eR eee 
pt 8 a a eA a A A 


‘nor main verb ia ies utterances. Their two-word utterances are. almost : 
; all “introducer” "That... NOUN sentences (1). Some verbs do, of course, 
appear tn two-word utterances-and in these, the verb is in base form (2) 
‘ unmarked for tense. Many learners acquired ' two or three _verbs which they 


used’ to cover al} verb meanings: we'ye, called these “dummy verbs" since 


they simply function as a fi let for the verb slot. Examples given are 
. from Takahiro, a three- -year- 1d Japanese boy (3). “Be begins to appear, 
first as ‘is, then moving later to™'m and ‘re (4), ING is the first 
appearance of aspect 15)" ually beginnffig as -ING alone (5a) and then, 
as the Merson develops be. he cop begits to appear (5b) along with -ING. 
~ ' There one guy lapses with bther the ho or the ING dropped as the form is 


ING form: others acquire it much dater. For those nat uire BE+ ING first 


e.’ developed. Some learners akquire the ' ‘going to" future the same time as the 
and then the “going tott- future, the addition of the going= -to form _usuably 
requires them once again to re-sort through all the forms. There’ is more 

7k a evidence of be deletfon and some confusion as to just what .gets marked with 

the ING (5c). Modal acquisition order varies a great deal from learner to 

ae learner.: Some acquire can't first, then can in questions and finally 

in statements: others reverse the order (6). We will Have more to say on a 

can later, “ . 4 

Tense Acquisition of the main verb ‘siee varies (7). Egr Adam's subjects, 

‘three learned past first; four learned present first, and twd left the verb 

8 unmarked for tense during the two years of observation, , Other subjects, 

appeared to learn the present/past distinction simultanedusly’ though they seem 

to have gore difficulty in producing the third person singular endings for 

preset, tense than the -ed endiigs Sor” past. That.is, tf an 80% or 90% 

criterion level is set before acquisition can be claimed, then present forms ° - 


are later than past forms. Perfects were Seed only rarely during, the two- year 


observation studies dnd not at all in the observational studies ‘of shorter 


. 
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TABLE 1 


AUX Nevelopment 


2. V (no AUX) 


Go away. } 
This kite. (Pau ’ - Bush ia. (Hildegard) 
Me Paul. 


Wash d. (Paul 
I my cat to Andy. (Homer) ee. (Rune) 
Me good Me watch TV. 
He champion, (Ricardo) (Ricardo) 


Me exercise. 
He teacher math} *, 
‘. “Mrs. L. tell me. 
It hat. : ; 


I happy... (Lofla) — “ee pan ; Gotla) * 
I okay. . Rese SP ees 


IT all day here. : 


3A v's , 
3a. (Takahiro) i 3bs (Homer ) : 
I gpetf racing car (want) _ I my dofthis way. It's aldo this.° 
a shovel car (see) 3 that. - do jump. ‘ 
more (want) that one. that do something. 
high (am) : : 
no garage (don't have) ~  Tt's a do something airplane something do do 
——— __“ high house (am building) srgck not. do rock do do takhta (uootT ; 
I wanna (orange judce (want) — Something, dp this (swish noises). It's 
driver (am) ae : a going and e_that airplane. I my do that do 
school today (going-te)___—s- do _ the my Mark. It’s a something 'do on 


ei: . 9 
| “REass. Do _jgep? 


this racer, (race it!) 
bro6ken one, (fix it!) 


You “eee 


4, be jis--'m, ‘re ~ - 5. ‘BE + ING . Te 
This ts freeway. (Paul) 5a. ING: 
This Is ice creant : / I no pushing. (Paul) 
Is leronade:, Mameey ev &tteabeth-coming:-—_—_——_ 
Ts no'\pood. Coming back see ya later 
Is bad day. . “We climbing. 
One people name is Cochise! WRLEdT AGH All crying. (Rune) 
| ; , You playing. (Enrique) - 
5b. pa | - 7 : You necessary working. (Ricardo) 
I'm write, ; (Paul) She no looking, (Loila) 
» I'm opdn the table. 3 : 
I'm get| another. Viton) Sc. GOING TO future 
I'm ne LE. I no going to be your friend. - 


(Homery. 


One manjis talk..uh..plav trumpet. He no gonna do purple. 
(Ricardo) You na gonna cry. 
: When you're going to doing the car? Cuan 
Later going to pickyaup Alisha. (Loila) 


(Enrique) 


' " ; 
can/can't (no obvious ordering) 


will/won't 
7. Tense + Ver (see Miata €itad 
8, have + en a‘auisition 
*Examples are artenned BE GES OF mubieee, That is, Paul and Homer re the 


youngest bracket, the 4 to 5 year old bracket. jJuan and Enrique are in the 7 to 
8 year old group. Ricardo is a teen-ager and Loila.is an adult. 


4 


time periods. The ‘perfects in the ‘data usually Had either tense or 
participle form ' ‘errors” . 
The ‘AUX system ‘ts effected by Rages so we also tooked at the data 


; for evidertce of i similarities able 4 Neg usually first appeared 


% ee ee 


i oe ‘ . - 
preposed (la) fhough there wére a few'examples of postposed negation, There 
ace early routine formules"] don't no” and "Don't!" (Jb) and a few neg: 


dmperatives with no preposed (1c). The neg is then moved into the urcerathe, 


placed before either thé AUX or ‘the main. verb Qa before be, 2 before modal, 

2c before verb). Some learners tried out a few alternative positions (2d) 

' but these were exceptional examples vatiieg Eben typical. Don't Vi imperatives 
also begin to appear... Thete were two exceptions to the-move of negation ’ 
to a place before AUX or verb, those involving the modal can and the tense 

/ carrier do. The negation for can appeared immediately as can't rather thar 

a no can for some subjects; there are, however, many examples of subjects 


/ who first went through a no can stage before attaching neg to can. Don't 


b also appeared as a unit in some of its ‘uses for some of the learners. , 
; Most learners persisted in fat no want" rather ‘than "I don't want" utterances ~ 
but negative imperatives quickly evolved from "no “tough! to "don't touch!" 
In fact, some subjects began negative imperatives immediately with don't 
than_no +Verb,—There_is, for most learners at this point, no real : 
evidence of do-support at all. Rather, don't and can't are learned as 
units and don't tea icon a negative marker than a tense carvier. 
_Later, after do-support has been adquired, negative concordance ts- shan on" 

-definite elements in the sentence (5). A few mupjesn Hina oat : i 


appropriately to the small number of\ haveten examples but this again usu yet 
‘ utterance (6). The general order then 


forced “errors” in other parts of 


° 


\ ‘is preposed neg.to neg before ‘AUX or\verb, neg attachment to modals, and.’ 
\ + finally do- “suppor with negation. \ - : ; 
\ . Question,formation also follows a sequence (Table 3). First, rising 
. \ gp a NO aid she LR he td X : 
. Insert Table 3 about here. 


intonation is learned (yy or transferred from the first language. This is 
a quickly supplemented by tag questions (2) in the data for most subjects. 


WH-questions begin with WH-fronting (3) frequently before the copula has ‘ 


4) 


°° TABLE 2 


ie 


\ AUX Development ‘wifh Negation 


i ee S 
1. Preposed neg. s 

not is cant} (Hofer) 

no come. 

no this. 

no break? 

no ocean, 
,. 2a,, Neg + be 
He not was here. (Adam) 
This not truck, (Paul)- 
That no-Alma. (Enrique) 
Me name hot Like thats 
No ts good. (Ricardo) 
This no is chicken. (Chamot) 
I no believfiis me. (Loila)’° 


(Juan) 
(Enrique) 
(Ken) = 


4 


(Juan) ; 


‘ 


Neg + WV 
not cheat. P 
no like an ikea} 
no have punch, 
no got sister. Y (Enrique) 
no like cookie 
Me no understand, 
He no like coffee. } 7 (Ricardo) 
I no remember. (Chamot) 
I no feel better. : (etial 
She no have time. °°" 


3. can't trials? (Farique) 


. Bus come and no can't, can't got it. 


Can no @an't get milk. 
Tecan can't fly no more. 


zdef. a 


I ain't penne never, 


io 


He doesn't have no crayons 
{Adam) 


of Teeny won't, . 

I' dontt have no Bantedsi. 
I don' t want, no milk, 
No, r don' t see aonhine, 

Ji don't see ‘noth. + any. (Juan) 
You no have a methane oe) 


eae 


I gow ow Roping: 
* ‘no dear noth 


(Lot la) 


in} (Entique) a 


. 


‘I don't know, ; 


\ i 
Routine Formulae | Neg Imperatives 
NO open iti? ” 
(All Ss) | No look iti} (Enrique)y 


* 


2b. Ne yt fa % 

. We .n& can go on bus. 
You no can go, _(Kén) 
I can't see. (Juan) 
‘T_no wanna plays = (Adams) 

+ Susie no wanna get off, (Edrique) 


Don't! 


(Adams) 


2d. Exceptions 
I not want this ; 
IT want not go home (aut) 
This is no freeway? 
I like that no.~ 
Uh-uh T wane that. 


“ we 
(Hildegard) 


4. don! '£ to genuine do-support | ‘ 
You don’ & play with the kind. +(Ken) 
He don't got big mouth: 

I don't get off.- 3 ia 
(Juan) 


He don't like. 
“He don't be, dead? 
I don't set on the chair. (Rune) 


. 


® 


Have + en 
“L haven't do it. (Adams) 


a 


Can I play? (Paul) 
J, can you play with the ball? 

6. da-wigpact 
What you did in Rothbury? (Rune) 


7, 


1. 


a eo Z 
e, ‘ ' : 3 
¥ TABLE 3 % 
wa o, . 
- AUX Inversion in Question Formation 
23 or . . ui? 
This tree? \ (Paul) George come school, no? (Ren) 
We're going home? You Joe, okay? (Paul) 
This name?- Sit here, okay? F 
This is Canada? . You want tea, no? (Loila) 


You studying? 
I'm going UCLA’ 
Is good?’ °* 
Play blocks? 


\ (Homer) 


. } (Adams) 
You will finish? 
. Tomorrow is Saturday? 


ra 
(Chamot) 
Yeu see? - 


You go? Jaonay 


3. WH-fronting 


3a. be : 
Where my ball? 
What you doingyme? 
Where you was? 
What you was! doing? 
“What you knitttig? 
What you reading’ to-yesterday? 
Why the baby crying? 

What her going to making? 

3be OV 

Why we not live in Scotland? 
What Jane give him? 

Where you put it? 


(Hildegard) 


‘Why you speak eee om chanaey* 


What you said? 

Wheu you up? ecm 
When you go your house? = 

3c. can-inversion , % 

How L cai can finish? ‘(Chiamot) rar 
‘Can Ken have some: juice? 


Why he don't run? | «(Juan) oe 


Avoiding Inversion Rules 
You don't want to go? 
This is my name? 

Jim is’ coming: too? 


j 


anne 


? a ‘(Paul)’ 
You put the belt on?J \- ies 


(Rune) 


be-inversion trials? 
Where's Mark is school?: 
Where's Mark is? 


- Where's pen/car/turtle, etc.? 
Where is my ball? 
Where is my hot wheel 2)- 


4. Verb-inversions 


Like you ice cream? 


(Homer) 


(Paul) 


,Drive you car nt} (Rune) « 


Like you me not, Reiden?, 


What say “that? 


= e& 
. _ Where goes the crneet (Adams) 


What draw a tree? 


5y be-airiversion = S&S a8 

i, Ts it Misty? 
Is lemonade? age Be ee 
mee you ma 


ro you a good boy? 
_» What-am I. doing? 


, eae . 
Is this yours ade : 


« 


‘g, Embedded Q's.’ 
I no know what is a 


(Chamo: 
I don't know what js her nam 
I don't know where is mines, (Adams) 


a 


we 


b, 


deyeloped (3a). For many learners, tense has not been acquired and since 


/ there 1s no do-suppart, do does not appear’in questions (3b). Medal 


a”. 


-inversion seems to be the first inversion to take place {3c) but it may 
well be formula learned rather than a true inversion, Some subjects 

, try verb inversion, (4) but) there are very few examples of this phenomenon. 
Wher it does otcur, it is.usually explained away as firat- language inter- 
ference though it could as easily be attributed to rule testing, Be-{nversion 
(5) occurs before do-inversion (6). “And during the whole sequence, all 
learners use rising intonation as tM preferred form. far all questions, . 
thereby avoiding inversion completely (7). Embedded questions are all- 
“E don't know" + Question with the question usuakly showing be-inversion. 


ony 


Tt sey seems rather unlikely ia these are embedded questions at all. The “s 


intonaetan curve may cover the complete utterance but it still appears to be a" 


¢ ' 


sentence plus a.question. : z ’ 
Having roughly outlined the sequence of development, the important 


questions involving universal fan be iteeucens The first have to do with 


i 2 ‘questioning the sequénce: how universal is the sequence and how clear is ‘it? 

As we have already noted, the sequence is not, universal in the-sense. 

_ that everv child acquired each item.in the same order. or example, Paul ‘ 

never had a "Where ball is?" stage; all his where-Q' s included be-inversio 
right from the afart. His can-Q's also appeared immed {ately with can 

inverted (“Can I play?") rather than leaving’ the can inside the sentenc 

("Where I can play?"). Most of the other children did RO ehnadph ai 


intermediate, step before inverting can. 


Secondly the sequence is not always clear. There is a great deal 


ef overlapping of stages and .the amount of over lapping varies, from child to 


child. Paul, for.example, moved from stage to stage with a mindoun of 


overlapping of old. forms. To be sure, he still ‘avoided question invecsion, © 
x, 


. through: ail five auneles but, in looking at athe data, the switch from stage te 


. stage is neat and- clear. He is,a real’ 'rule former", His data is very nice 
st ’ 


+ te work with, aaa reason. Other children, for example Stace, are what 


* 


7 — 


‘we have called ‘data ‘patherers” . At no point can one say now he has this 


rule, If one used a 75% 7 80% or 90% criterion for appropriate use in 


¢ 


en) 3 . 


‘ : a 
oblipatory cases over a two-week period, we could only say he's a¢quired 


nothing. Yet his speech becomes more and more fluent, more and more 
forms appear although\gothing seems to be sorted out. of course the 
same thing happens in research: some people begin organizing or sorting 
their data almost be pre they Stare collecting; others gather and gather 

“and fhe organization. or sorting out seems to be minimal as they, go along. 
Yet both types -of! learners anet to Function ‘well. Sorting, even for data 
pathererg, seems to go on but not in a way” that's always obvious to us. 

With these ‘teservations (that there is some vat tation in the order 
of acquisition from learner to learner and that different people seem to 
organize their rules fn moré or less obvious ways), we do believe that the 
sequence is reliaple, 7 . 

- The most importaht question then, if we accept the similarity 
of sequence in acquisition, is why this sequence? Why is the data. ordered 
as it is and why.do we get the kind of variations from the sequence that 
we get? That is , are there any explanatory ( rather than descriptive) 
universals to be talked avout? ‘ ; 
. In some cases the angwers are easy. If we Jook at the input data 
(in the few inebanens where it has been included) , it is obvious why the 
data includes. so many "This. .NOUN” sentences and “This. « NOUN?” quest fons in 
the beginning stages. “the learners in all these ‘ ‘non-teaching observational 

[studies are, in fact, being “taugitt". In the "observer's" attempt to * 
get some data in the initial observations, they are subjecting the learners 
to a constant barrage of "What's this?” "Is this a NOUN?" questions. - 
It’s small wonder that "This,. NOUN" utterances predominayé or "This.. |NOUN?" 


c 


questions appear first. a " F 
Ih some: cases the answers are not easy, The confusion in adquisition 
of can isa case in point. Some learners seem to learn can first in uestions, 


‘others in negative statements, and others in affirmative statements. 


frequently ae language addressed to the learner. the ah part of the 

is thhe we haven't bothered to look at the semantic content of can. In 

some of this’ data where questions with can appear, first, they seem to be 
concerned with asking permission: while the can't form learned later is used 
for inability. We need to go back over all this data to try -fo sort out. 
petmission/ability/probability, looking at the frequency of each in the input 


data as well, to explain the variations in the acquisifion pattern. 
7 : ’ Fe 2 


9 


-t is also important’ when looking for explanations to consider all 


‘the possible. alternStives to explain vartation of -forms within. cone subject'st 
data. ‘One of our favorite attain ann is the notion of rule eee ines That 
is, if thegchild says (as Rune did) "What did you do/doing/did eo-pnnterday?” 
over a number of trials, we say that he is testing out the kinds ‘of forms 
he can use in that position or that he s trying to Find. the, ligits af each 
of the forms. Teedback from listeners, aekedion himself, helps him to find 
the limits for each. This fs an appeal ing explanation. Anyone who, in 
, learning a second language, has whispered various forms‘ to himself ta see 
"which sounds best" believes in the validity'of rul2 testing. But I think 
we over-use this explanation simply because it is, s0 appealing. If Homer 
"save {as he-'did, Table 3, 3a) "where! s Mark {s school?" or “Whdre's Mark is?” 
we could say he is testing out the be-inversion rule. ‘That is, \he has the 
copying part but hasn't yet learned to delete be in the statement. 
in Homer's do something samples (Table I, 4b) we could say he is | 
out verb and object ordering. However, “in each of these cases i. is important 
to consider al ternagivé explanations as well. It may very well ’be\ that these 
are. forms in free variation and no real testing is taking place, ‘Th the 
question examples -he might also be repeating the question and incorporating 
the answer (where's Mark and Mark is school). In the last do something - 
rxample you have an indication of one way in which he has established an 
very fluent flow of speech by the use of twe dtimay words do and something. 
He may simply ‘be using them to maintain hts, fluent Flow as though they 
were nonsense words. A number of people have suggested thathets simply, oe fy 
babbling ‘(as though babbling did not serve any function, the McNeil position}. .- 
Most adult second language learners admit to a lot. of sub-vocal babbling 
of this sort, particularly learners who are immersed in the second-language 
culture with intensive pressure to learn the language. It's a way of trying 
to deai with the speech contours sand rhythm of the language. Another possible 
eelaak ion of what is happening is that he is using his sppacont monologue 
as an effectivyy way of dealing with Mark, the«boy with whom he played during ; Ny 
much of the data collection. As Mark began his monologues during play, 
Homer begar his do something speech, He also b&gan' shadowing" some of Mark’ 8 
’peech. That is, {f Mark was talking about hts airplane, Homer would 
immediately shadow in the word Vatenlane’™ in his monologue. ‘This made it 
exceedingly difticute for Mark ‘to continue’ talking. It's a very aed 
device. The important thing 4 not to accept the first {nterpretation but 


is, * 


“ ’ 
te look for others. While the firge explanation may bef the most important 
one, it is eres a ‘combination of. several reasons which seems the closest 


to the truth. Everyone is,‘of course, subject to seennulabing wi ’ 


. 
" 


for his own favorite explanations. 8 ¢. Dice 
A more dangerous example of SHEEN EEE EAT AS error is that acquisition 

of form means acquisition of function. This is espectally clear When we 

look at acquisition of tense. We have said that the ING form ig the first 


form to appear and that is true. Tt appeats, but ic simply is not true that 


ys it! s function is cléarly acquired. That is, the ING, form’ ie used tq talk we 


about past, present, the moment of _ Speaking, and bath future. probability and 
future. Thie occurs in the data ‘tot Leila, Ricardo, Enrique, Juan and Homer. 
Bouts noted that Homer even used it for imperatives. Why then dots it appear. 
so/ecarly? One reason may be the: frequency of ING in the input data. We 7. 
do nat have enough input data to be sure about this but, Legum's “study for 
SWRL shows that the ING form 4s the most frequent form. in K~3rd grade ° 
: classroom language. A second reason 4s Slobin' s perceptual saliency is 
seplanaften * Third, “Gough has pointed , out that since progressive covers not 
only moment ot speaking but also various cay functions, the boundaries _ 
for its use. are not cleab. Shure are a variety, af fanctions rather than ° 


fa just one to be learned, Once again we ‘need = ge through the data to lock 


‘ bead 


at function rather’ chan just at form. 


‘ 
sj 


% haps. a better ‘example of. ‘use of structures’ which are not redily 
"46 €rom Enrique's data, © White he ha® a great deal of difficulty 
e article the, he findlly reached’ a 0% criterion level on. it. One. 
“thonth later, he suddenly began using something new: Spanish qrticles and an 
invented article le.. Le seemed to an ‘ama gam of a Spanish article and the. 
It's difficult’ to say, why he made this sudden change after "apparently : 
acquiring the. Perhaps rapid development of other parts of the language system 
caused the regression AF perhaps he gittl: had not nent sorted out My 
the function of the article system at all. - . 7 
f After ‘looking at-all the data, it _sgens very clear that ‘knowledge of 
input language is vextremely important. In the: few cases where we do have 
both production and input data, we can show fairly clearly that frequency of 
structures in the input data does influence the Mer “of acquisition of — 


structures. As an ‘example, Table’ 4 shows -quest ion development along with the 


. 
- 


‘e 
ye Tas 


“questions asked of Paul as input data, The sages referred to are: stage 


ott 
Se oe ese ae ame en ge oe me wn ian an me ewe Be ee ae 
4 ’ . 


insert Table 4 About here. 


? ciien sani i pier: eerpie 


months i wind 2 staye 2 * month 3, tatage 3 month 4, The questions in 

the input data are ranked by frequency. Th¥ table shows fFally clearly, ce 

To rhink, that quent lon§ apked frequently are also learned as formulae and 

then acquired an rules. Frequency of qaestion types in the- input data 

ded in@ whee the kinds of questions that he acquires. Tracing the deubioumene 
of Where's questions and Can questions explains guhy these were’ learned without 
an Antermediate stage before inversion. The two question. types were 2 
extremely frequent in eis dpeech of people ‘talking to him, More, “interesting, 
perhaps, is why he learned some but not all the questivna asked him “frequently. - 
That is, why did he not acquire questions’ requiring be-invesfion and do- 
support? Both these* forms appeared very late ta his prodyction data Partly 

it 18 a matter of a required change in word order. ptee while word, order 


changes ifcrease difficulty, he was’able to aida aan and wheré's questions 
: Sr hae 


which also represent nerd order change. The haat aks must have to do 
Do, 
is a tense carrier ani te is an any aquRealense marker of sorts. < Hotes of 
these functions carry the nemantic weight ofecan or uhere's. Since the 
function of do dnd is is not of any clear semantic value ie’ 5 not surprising 
that such questions were acquired late despite the Frequency of the forms in 
the input “language. The a of variants for be and do alse ye ‘ 
difficulty of acquisition. oe 


es ’ 


a HokinE that some of _the’ data appear: to show evidence of interference 
fron the “Learners first or dominant lahgua ©, we have, also looked at some of 
the data from the cont active analygia hypetheris.. Stated in ita strong 
form, wherever. the to" languages differ,inte ference from the f fret’ langtage 
can he-expected. Ravem, Huang and others have shoun that the ‘strong form of 
the hypothesis dees not evplain the data for their subjects. “However, 
interferency obviously dang occur in mosh af the studies we have looked ay 
though thete are a féey exceptions. In th} cases where there is no intorference, 
the thildren still tFequant ly explained few vocabulary itens to themselves or, 


to cthers in their first, ‘lanruare. Gough hava very nied exainple abies 


aa. - 


So ae . 4 > 
+ . ; . 
“a : . ~12- t 
*. . . e 
is \ . " ‘ ° 
’ r TABLE 4° 
4 saet ; 5 , 
: Input Frequency and Question Production. ae ° 
=r : - z= . : Ys ‘ 
Input. Brequency =" " Paul's’ Question Production 
i : F : : ' > ; 
he ots a, ee tg See. . 
. “8 LS What's thig? $$$ annnef Formula Are you ready? Hi, how are you? 
2. Is ee a Notin? What's this% Where's the NOUN? 
- 3, Where's’ the eS. This., .dlipper? This:.. ball? 
F . . {go home? ) , Table? Two “cat? Bialerieet Okay? 
aye * 4. Do you want to|take off your jacket . m 
i . " gmake a picture? ; “2 are : , ‘ 
- : - - ‘|help us? * ae Ce - 
oS eat ast : Imitate’ What's my name? How are you doing? - 
4 ‘ a ° i 
, e 
, 5... Can you ktck it? . ; 
button it u \ 


+ 


sie ‘S say teacher?’ 


see K over there? ’ ° "6 
PG ., G. Okay (a8 a tag qeestion) |! as 
a s. ‘ 
, , 4 erg ; ae , xs 


‘ 


- , 2. Which, ehat,. who Q's. 


' re . 
* ies : a 


3 Stage . Jo. : . ~ ar & 


Formula Hhose is this? What now? 


os : wcage t plus - 


1i. What are you doing?, 
bois - 2. Are you VERBing? 
Se Wh /whose Q's. 


Rule Stage IV pilus . 5 
E Were's Kenny? Where's pen? Where's 
Teddy's car. : 2§ 
: I'm going too, okay? -You sit ayn, 
ad okay? T, sit here, okay? .°. . 
.  This’is my book? This is Jackec? 
Initate Which one? Wherosart you going?..- ” 


Stage 3 ck : nee 


Formula May T be exdused?, 


’ Stage 1 #2, fewer Vhat? is this Q' 8 
Fevet "can you” Q's. 

give me one. please? 
Would oe come and sit here? 


1 


Stage. 1 + stage 2 plus 2 
€an"K have some juice? Teddy, can 


Ae 48 teach her how to write your name? I play? Jim, can-you play with the 
a help Ets ball? Can-l write my name? 
. . , " » 
x Why questions, d Is ties yours house? Are you a good 
; . ¥ boy! what am I doing? 
. Did you/Have vou questions, ' 
oe ps Ld 


4 a 
“How many?" “What colour" quest Long, ————-=e==) Al s0"."how many" and “what colour" Q's 


AG 


? 


"il 


‘ 


Ra 


# 


_ those ingluding language mixing,. cannot be disputed, es z. ie . i 
; The amount of tains varjes gatkedly from subject to ne % a as | 
Some ‘learners Aever ise, Orfiers used their first language, substi uting | 


Homer simply explains away a new vpeabulany itemehe doesn' gnvernsanis 


Nark,; had been, warning Homer fo be ceqrerul of the blocks that they were , 


ustng to build with: “Quit making it so ‘pala. Homer responded - ‘What doe} 
is/sulta/? What does a/sulta/?" Nark responded, "Don't make. it so tall." 


= 
Again Homer asked fox the _Geaning of “sa’thli" and when no reepenas was 
1 Monge 
given, oy. ; Hi 
‘ / “Merin muile sulta (I ask what is this sulta) y = 
. Mgerin mairtle sdita kha¢tendile (I say, "He says sulta is something) 
v Marin Jug kip. mend ite , (i say there's no such aD ANE as sulta.) 
» n baad ry 
“Interference forms are freguent in most of, the ddta but there is = 


“ng sure away of discanding alternative explanations for interference data (see 


Schumann, Selinker, Burt and Du lay yx der) . Yet t isomé samples, such as - ay 
. td e ’ 


second Tankuage vorahtlary thaws ‘as. they | learned them (mak ige second | Language 
Learning “look like repoaif ication of “t first, language). This was 


partigebartia se | fin the SIRSCHVRGE Spanish immersion proatan for Azie 
children.’ Table 5 shows that, as “these subjects beg an acquiring Spapish, . 


eee owe Sa SOR Em a a Pe ek 


; ee S.about Mires, a a 


they. tried to communicate with the teacher by putting in as mary Spanish 
words as they knew. Ghv ously more than relexif ication took place because eg 
arter two "yearé ih the prearar the children are Flonne Spanish speakers. +Some 
“subjects bead M larze ranen of words iven. thefr first language (2a). 


Peer éite mixed wirds, however, were verbs; most were nouns or cognates, for, 


. the two ‘Tandaesay Thufe was a lot of evidence of repetition of vocabulary 


item& {fn both hanpuages (2b). Some learners show occasional urterances = 
that appear to be direct translations from one language to the other ae 

Tt re easy to Force a iarge number of such instances by giving students ‘a 
translation tik where no time delay is dllayed. Ub). Fluent bilingual¢ also 
mix and switch Tanguapen (4a and b) ‘but this ig'quite a different phenomenon ee 


fron interference. This peer language of fluent bilinguals ts due to social 


bagtoyg and is bevond- the scope of thts paper. ; -. & ‘ 
~ If ' Interference" is to be used as an explanation of data, it would 


be, ore useful to d'scard the strong coptrastive analy%is hypothesis and ¢ 


a ee. eee faa. 


ve 


Pie om TABLE 5 


7: F ° 
Interference Fxamples : 
‘ = a 
‘ 
| Relexificat ibn in ber inning stages feagticat 
i Si, I think, T got, a gyfrter for’ oe ar . 
i T'm gonna get a dein of "aqua. : Be a gt 
aa er Tres more diad and we're. going to the zoo. tes 
I'ma ateion, 1 have aticicleta roja. 
ene pt : 
~*~ “% * 
, rad 2 cd rab 4 - 
- 2. ° Mixing : a VY = Pc Cer 
‘ ; 2a (Ricardo) “" » (Hi 1depara) f * \e 
ey Ae No. speak too mycho him, . Papa, at arbeit too uch. 
2 , Me no posible go Los Angeles. ° I can't give you any, Kuss because I have 
No campo for play. . : a Schmutznase. ‘ 
a He is entranador. Ich will showen dir. 
eit He go for Europa. | I liebe dich so much. ‘I really do 
7 % liebe dich. 
% o 5 
poe 2b repetition 
vp no bueno, no good. tkiiee) ° 
- nymi, ny house. ‘ 
Ohisama, okay the sun.. (Takahiro) 
Zoosan, eff-- (attempt at elephant) - * : 
vad - . \ - 
' F ; 
3. Trdnslattons : é 
* 3a. In free data . 
Je suis fini ¢je suis pret from ich bin fe;tig) 
un bateau faire je veux mes pantoufles mectre sur ce chenin-on peut 
. acile marcher 
7 mama sait de tres jolies hoses peindre, (Ronjat examples) : F 
< * . - 
Der kannsg haben das. Das i t nicht in da. Ich kann splelen mit ihr morgen. 
(Hildegard) : ; ; 
Ld . 
« ‘ : * i 
The water hot is ready. “two paper white Is very well (Leila) Ne 
Knife of butter -teacher of music card of post office (Chamot) 
: “4. Mixing and switching ids considered as acquisition interference) 
I don't know si in haaeicin ie dee know man que you help. *Pero is go very cold.- 
The day.que I got hot. (Shapira N° 
‘Dakara she had hey own way. on — to Nyve with ne. Demo it's not so 
i 3 ” bad, right? (Uyekubo) : 


Hgy,,no, es para Pa cocina, get oyt! Shoo! (Cathcart) . ~ 
Feta upnide dawn. »Fs D en mi casusvith a teshirt., 


ihr <4 


2 45)= 


‘ a th 7 
a evaluate the Stockw.*l, Bowen & Martin hierarchy of difficulty instead, 0) 


Susan Ervin-Tripp has alSo suggested, as does the Stockwell, Bowen & Martin 
hierarchy, that interference will occur most frequently ( and be more 
likely to stabilize as a fossilized form) where the form is single in the 
first language but complex (variety of forms, variarion in word order, ete.) : 
in the second language: No careful work has been done to test these 
‘" ae hypotheses with the data, It deserves to be done. We also need to look at 
a8 interference phenomena sver the age ‘range of our subjects. My impression 
ig that interference and language mixing are not as age graded as has been 
thought! mixing may te as much “personality” as age related, : 
, To sum up, T believe that the sequence of acquisition is only . 
| important ‘in what it can tell us about language acquisition, what it can‘ Pe 
. show us about what the learner is doing. Béfore we can say much with 
certainty about ‘second language acquisition, we have to reconsider or at 
least be more careful in our interpretation of the data. We need to look: 
: , at the input data as well as the learner's production data (this is somewhat 
easier to nig in second than in first language data). From what we haye £ 
learued from the data so far, it seems that communication is the goal of all 
learners and parts tf the language system which are not important to a 
communication are learned slows? However ,-if' a structure is extremely ‘4 
frequent insthe input data, the learner will produce it. Effects of frequency 
are modified in-a number of ways. If a form has low semantic power, 
it will be learned late. If a form decuices changes in word order, it will be 
learned late. If Siete are a° variety of forms for a structure (e.g., plurals 
with /s/,/z/ and / z/ torms), it will be acquired. late. Forms of low 
frequency, low semantic power, requiring rulés for changing word order, 
and haviag a multiplicity of forms (if there are such things) wiN_probably 
never be acquired. These ideas are not new. Slobin, Brown and others have 
talked of them frequently in discussing first language data With more. 
careful recording at input data, these notions can be more solidly validated . 
for second language learning. With more careful analysis, the interference 
factor can also be tested, 
Last but.not least, we need very much to look at that indefinable * 
term “personality” to try to find some way of talking abnut some of the ~-, 
extreme wariations ig speed of second language acquisition (Paul vs. Alma) 


‘ioe the variations in strategies like thore of Panahire and Homer” our 


‘ sg 16 | N « = 


a 5s , : 


"data machecete” as compared with the "rule formers". We need to understand | 
why some children maintain both their first and second languages easily 
(Loute) while others (Hildegard) do not, This may be an impossible task. 
but one that, nevertheless, must ‘somehaw begin if we hope to say Very, much 


more about universals, in second language acquisition. 


~ 
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